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THe Liprary 
AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 

On the superficial view the portents for 1958 are perhaps not propitious for libraries. ‘The 
freezing of money as a national policy is likely to prevent any spectacular development of 
library a¢tivity and the crude new block-grant system for local authorities replacing the 
grant system will create local fisticuffs for the division of the spoils: a condition which the 
Government surely has foreseen but of which apparently it approves. There have been 
financial struggles encountered by librarians before this, but this one seems fraught with 
dangers greater than many of the past. Perhaps the achievements of libraries have by this time 
so convinced our people of the essential character of their place in the community that we may 
emerge more safely than at present seems probable. 


* * * * * * 


As we suggested in our December number would be the case, the Library Association has 
produced, January, 1958, its Memorandum of Evidence to be presented to the Roberts Committee. 
It is a printed document of 23 pages in which the library field is surveyed with care and with 
impartiality and suggests, without too much revolutionary assertion, many ways in which 
libraries can develop co-operately and individually. At the time we write the document has 
not been submitted to the Committee and we suppose is to be confidential until it has been. 
Hence the absence of any detail from these remarks. We may say that, whatever may be the 
effect of the Memorandum, it will remain a suggestive blue-print for future endeavour which 
has the approval of at least a substantial number of librarians and authorities. 


* * * * * * 


A characteristic, and it may be a tragedy, of today is the growing difficulty of the amateur 
cultural bodies. We know this changes from generation to generation: once penny readings 
gave pleasure to thousands ; the lantern lecture, common later in libraries, attracts few today 
owing to the concentrated drama the cinema offers ; or did offer, for the industry is fighting 
against the domestic rival, T.V., which for the moment is all-attracting ; even those who 
declared they never would instal a set have had to succumb to the pressure of their families or 
their neighbours. Choral and orchestral amateur groups are dwindling, some for lack of 
young folk who are interested, some because money does not appear to cover mounting costs. 
The theatre, we know, except in the few concentrated in London seems to be disappearing ; 
towns with over a quarter of a million people find that they cannot maintain even one legiti- 
mate theatre. This decline is not wholly confined to cultural services. Brewers complain that 
they are not getting the young people. Has the national habit of gregarious life changed ? 
The paradox in all this is the yearly increasing use made of lending libraries. It is true they 
circulate books now in remote country areas where there were at one time no libraries ;_ but 
even there wireless and T.V. abound. Some study of these conditions and of national reader- 
ship might be of pra¢tical value and would be of immense interest. Who would undertake it ? 
We believe the Research Committee of the Library Association has had this matter under 
consideration. The study is, in our view, too large a matter to be undertaken by the now over- 
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worked librarians of the country. Only a body of trained enquirers devoted solely to it could 
produce the desired result. That is, if it is realizable. The effects of any common habit or 
practice on the individual man or woman can only be tested completely by following his or 
her life story. This difficulty is apparent, but some useful conclusions might be reached in a 
part of this field. Meanwhile quite contradictory conclusions on the effects of T.V. are advanced 
in printed reports we have read lately. 


* * * * * * 


Looking as one does with a new fear, at library matters as a whole, there are many de- 
ticiencies in the material side of the public library service. A number of county branch libraries 
have been built which in their necessary small scale have been admirable in their modernity and 
good taste; and we have from time to time congratulated towns on their new purposivel\ 
built or adapted branches. Of greater adaptations the Stirling’s library at Glasgow has been 
grandly fashioned out of an existing large building. But there has been no capital central 
library built for twenty years or more, although Plymouth and Shoreditch have built fine and 
large examples. London is a special case of doing modern work with buildings no longer 
modern ; even the wealthiest of its cities does its admittedly wonderful work, with its cataracts 
of borrowers at certain hours in a building which, skilfully contrived as it is, in size is smaller 
than the Moor Branch at Shetheld. The Central Library at Birmingham, built nearly eighty 
years ago for the needs of a population of 400,000 has for 25 years been too crowded to supply 
adequately the needs of a system which has been one of the first in England, Bradford Central 
Library is in like case. Inside the library narrow aisles and general lack of circulation space 
cause uncomfortable overcrowding, the atmosphere of comfort and leisurely browsing is 
completely lacking ; there is no proper provision for children, the reference library has 
far outgrown its capacity and as for its administration, modern methods cannot be properly 
applied there. On a smaller scale Burton-on-Trent’s Committee “hope that while the Council 
will no doubt appreciate its attempt to maintain an agreeable atmosphere in the building and 
its careful attempts at improvisation, it will not forget that a building built in 1878 as a 
Mechanics Institute can never function efficiently in 1957 as a modern Public Library. A new 
Central Library must be the Committee’s ultimate objective.” Bath’s library is miserably 
housed. Dundee struggle heroically with the obsolescence of the Albert Institute. And so on 
through the alphabet of towns with a few notable exceptions. Such libraries are well- 
adminstered as their conditions permit and issue many books ; but obsolete buildings prevent 
the best work and inspire small respect in their users and owners. They are one of the 
challenges offered to 1958 and subsequent years. 


* * * * * * 


Any change in the syllabus of the Library Association, and probably of any other pro- 
fessional examining body, is an incentive to criticism. That is both natural and necessary. 
The letter of Mr. Marcus K. Milne which we published last month on page 92 expresses views 
that several librarians have formed. We cannot think he really believes that the L.A. Examina- 
tion Board is, of deliberation, trying to replace good practical assistants “with a race of academic 
morons”, but he has apparently had painful experience of the only too common case of the 
good worker who cannot face, or seems unable to acquire, the discipline required in a 
specialized examination. It is quite possible, of course, that the examinations have moved too 
rapidly to more and more specialisms although confessedly we have failed to detect the 
complained of severity. Perhaps the recent conversion of so many classification teachers and 
examiners to the Ranganathan methods has been reflected too quickly in the Registration 
examination, though, again, we could not see this in the June, 1957, questions set. New 
theories and methods should be allowed to infiltrate gradually, however good they may be or 
seem to be. 


Standing orders for books that are “in progress” and appear at intervals, are scarcely a 
new theme. It is, however, a long time since the matter received attention in a librar\ 
magazine and we think the article by Miss M. H. Dick a useful restatement of ways of dealing 
with the problems of such orders. 
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Standing Book Orders 


By Miss M. H. Dick, .4ss/stant Librarian, Tottenham Public Libraries 


THe majority of libraries have, as well as the normal run of book orders, a certain number of 
sanding or permanent orders which continue from year to year and, despite varying practice, 
are usually handled separately from the main bulk of the book orders. These special orders 
are for material which, because of its nature, requires to be placed on permanent order if it is 
not to be overlooked on publication. There seems to be no standard practice on which systems 
for these orders can be based and therefore in the following an attempt has been made, not 
only to define them, but also to indicate methods of handling them. 


‘The scope of this material covers a wide diversity of form and subject. It may, however, 
be divided into two groups; the first being published at regular intervals and the second 
irregularly. Into the first group come periodicals, directories, annuals, newspapers, transac- 
tions and journals of societies, timetables and regular government publications. The second 
group covers multi-volumed works, works issued in parts, series, society publications other 
than transactions and journals, the majority of government publications, and some directories. 


Certain of the publications enumerated above, such as periodicals, newspapers, daily, 
weekly and monthly government publications, etc., must be made available for use immediately 
on arrival. Since they do not, as a rule, undergo the usual operations of accessioning, cata- 
loguing and processing, their receipt can be handled direétly by the user department, normally 
the Reterence Library and/or the Reading Room. This separation of standing orders is 
rendered the more necessary where the order department and the user department are in 
separate buildings and several hours or even a day’s delay is unavoidable before they can be 
transferred from one to the other. 


The remainder of the material, most of which is in book form, should be handled by the 
order department and the process department since much of its requires to go through the 
processes followed by the ordinary book before it is ready for use. It is this branch of orders, 
standing book orders, where organisation has been largely neglected in professional literature. 


To handle these orders a system must be devised which enables the assistant to check at 
regular intervals, with a minimum expenditure of effort, to see if items have not been missed, 
or received on time. Such aims present, because of the wide field of material covered, 
problems of policy and organisation, equipment and handling. 


Some form of policy for the selection and control of standing book orders should be 
decided upon as they tend to become easily over bulked and to harbour “dead” material, 
which makes them difficult to handle. In order to combat this tendency they should first be 
reduced to the minimum compatible with the needs of the library’s stock and confined to those 
publications of acknowledged authority for which there is a steady demand. Secondly they 
should be revised annually, for frequently the librarian comes across a publication which looks 
as if it may be useful and places it, as it were, on probationary order. These probationary 
orders are too often overlooked and tend to go on although there is no real requirement for 
them. Another factor to be taken into account is that many publications change their scope 
and may even be superseded by others more reliable or, cease publication altogether. 


Consideration should be given, not only to the control and selection of standing book 
orders but also to the sources from which they would be ordered. For many the problem is 
already resolved as they may be obtained only through exclusive agencies. Other publications 
may have to be ordered abroad, but as far as possible foreign orders may be avoided as their 
purchase is complicated by currency and import restriétions. Apart from these publications 
there remains a large residue which is best dealt with by placing it into the hands of one 
reliable bookseller. It is unwise to split this residue among several booksellers as small orders 
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tend to get overlooked and require frequent reminders. To place as many as possible with one 
bookseller results in greater economy of effort and it is in his own interests to keep up-to-date 
with them. 


Il. 

The choice of equipment for holding standing book order records depends largely on the 
circumstances in which it is to be used, the number of standing book orders and how much 
expansion is expected to take place. There are various kinds of suitable equipment which may 
be classified into roughly four groups ; visible card indexes, visible loose-leaf binders, loose- 
leaf ledgers and vertical card files, of which descriptions are given below. In examining 
equipment two points should be noted ; all cards or sheets should be loose so that insertions 
and deletions may be made (a bound ledger is not suitable as it soon becomes untidy with 
crossing out cancellations and eventually needs a separate index) and the working surface of 
each card or sheet should be about five inches by eight inches in area for it has been found that 
cards of five inches by three inches are too small and result in inaccurate work. 


Carp INDEX 

The visible card index consists of a cabinet which holds a file of shallow trays on which 
the cards are clipped flat, one over the other, leaving a margin of three-eighths of an inch 
visible of the lower edge of each card. A transparent plastic cover protects the lower visible 
edge of each card from wear and coloured signals can be slipped underneath for use in detecting 
overdues or in giving other information. Each tray or slide has a capacity of from sixty to 
eighty cards, varying according to the make and the size of the cabinet. For a cabinet taking 
five by eight inch cards the average measurements appear to be ten-and-a-half inches wide and 
twenty-four inches long, the height being dependent on the number of trays the cabinet holds. 
The trays may be adjusted to any angle for working and may be removed from the cabinet if 
necessary. 


\lthough visible card indexes are regarded as being one of the most efficient methods for 
handling large numbers of standing book orders they may prove uneconomical for amounts 
of under three hundred items. A disadvantage in libraries with limited space is that the cabinet 
requires a fixed location. However despite these disadvantages, which operate only where the 
number of standing book orders is small and also in cramped quarters, the visible card index 
has the main advantage of ease of reference and ease of working. 


Loose-Lear BINDER 

In a visible loose-leaf binder runs or gangs of cards or sheets are held in place by a series 
of multiple holes punched down the inside edge of each card or sheet so that they overlap 
one another. Each run which has a capacity of from twenty-five to thirty-five cards, ts 
separated from the next by full length sheet which allows each run to be turned over. The 
maximum number of cards ranges from five hundred to a thousand according to the size and 
thickness of the binder. As with the visible card index movable signals may be used. 


Not only does the visible looseleaf binder combine many of the advantages of the visible 
card index but it has the added advantages of not requiring a fixed location (it can be kept ona 
shelf when not in use), and in being more economical for handling small numbers of orders. 


Loost-Lear LEDGERS 

The loose-leaf ledger is frequently used for keeping standing book orders. ‘The file should 
be of the ledger type, not the ring binder commonly used by students or the correspondence 
tile both of which place heavy wear on the material. The binder should take quarto-size sheets 
of paper which should be of a quality to withstand use over several years. 


Its disadvantages are that it can only be used with convenience for up to two hundred and 
fifty orders and it cannot be easily referred to as the pages require turning over before a single 
title is visible, an aid in this direétion is to guide it adequately by tabs or some similar method 
alphabetically down the side. 
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VerticAL CARD FILEs 

The ordinary vertical card file is probably the most used method by which standing book 
orders are kept. Like the loose-leaf ledger it is suitable for handling only small amounts with 
convenience and also it should be properly guided. One drawback is that the cards need to be 
removed from the file before notes, etc., may be made which increases the risk of a card being 
mislaid or misfiled. 

There are, however, several variations of the vertical card file, e.g. “fanned” and 
tn: 2 ae which may obviate some of the disadvantages and enable larger amounts to 
be handled. 


III. 

In handling standing book orders a syStem must be worked out which links the record 
card, the order and the publication concerned with one another and also allows records to be 
checked at regular intervals without too much effort. To achieve this, careful attention should 
be paid in the beginning to laying out the record card and to the formulation of rules of 
procedure, both of which, owing to their interacting influences, should, be considered in 
relation to one another. 


With regard to the record card it should be laid out in three sections :~space for the entry 
of the publication ; a generous space for remarks ; space for the entry of receipts. On cards 
the first two sections would appear on one side and the receipts section on the other, while 
on quarto sheets all three sections would appear on the one side of the sheet with the last one 
(receipts) continuing on the other side. The identifying title should appear in the most 
prominent place on the record card and be repeated on the other side for ease of reference. In 
filing record cards the receipts side should be placed uppermost as it is the surface on which 
most of the work is done and is an aid in the quick recognition of overdues. Cards would only 
be turned over for further details in the case of queries or for writing overdues to the vendor 
for missing copies. 

The best method of entering receipts appears to be in the form of a grid with twelve 
columns, one for each month of the year, which are ruled across for each year with an addi- 
tional column down the left-hand side in which to note the year. A receipts grid of this type on 
a five by eight inch card will take annuals, quarterlies, monthlies, etc., for ten years and can be 
adapted to take weeklies for two years ; a quarto sheet will take considerably more. If receipts 
are correctly entered on the grid omissions are clearly visible for a gap is left where a missed 
issue would have been entered had it been received. In addition to the grid on a visible index 
card the months are repeated along the visible (lower) edge just above the title repeat. 


Rules for procedure should not be overdetailed but should guide rather than bind the 
assistant to a rigid method of working, while nothing essential ought to be omitted. It is not 
possible to formulate rules which cover every variation. Decisions on exceptions, some of 
which are dealt with below, should be recorded in the working manual. Rulings should cover 
the following points : method of entry, receipts, overdues, ordering and cancellations. 


METHOD oF ENTRY 

The essential items for an entry are : identifying title, class number, frequency and date of 
issue, publisher and address, order number, bookseller and address and allocation. Any 
further information of permanent note can be typed or written at the head of the remarks 
space, unless it is an item important in the working of the particular library, in which case it 
would be included in the plan of the entry. The title should be entered under the first word of 
the title-page not an article or number of issue, and the record should be filed alphabetically by 
that word. Reference should be made from any variation of the title. Of the other items of the 
entry the publisher’s address may be omitted if the publisher is well known, but should be 
retained if he aéts as his own distributing agent in which case the bookseller’s name and address 
would be omitted. Finally, a separate card should be made out for each copy where more than 
one copy of an issue is taken. 
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RECEIPTS 

The issue number and the date of receipt are noted in the receipts grid under the year and 
month in which it was published. If the grid system is not used the issue number and the date 
are Still necessary. Where coloured signals are used the signal is moved up to the date on 
which the next issue is due, except for annuals, when the signal is pushed on to the end to be 
moved back to its correét place at the beginning of the next year. If the issue has been missed 
the signal is moved back to the left-hand side. 


OVERDUES 

Overdues should be checked for each month. If the publication is issued irregularly 
and is not a periodical or similar type of publication it should be checked against the monthly 
index of the British National Bibliography. Government publications are checked against the 
Monthly List which is unfortunately two-and-a-half months behind. Should an overdue note 
be sent it should be noted in pencil together with the date in the remarks space ; any reply is 
also noted in pencil and then passed on to the user department for their information. When the 
publication in question is received the notes in the remarks space are deleted. 


ORDERING 

An order form is made out in duplicate, one copy being kept by the order department 
and the other is sent to the bookseller or agent. If necessary a third copy may be sent to the 
user department. Each item on the order is entered under the title as it would appear on the 
record card, with details of publisher, price, frequency and number of copies required. 


CANCELLATIONS 

Cancellations should be made by letter, of which one copy should be kept by the order 
department and another sent, if necessary, to the user department. If an order is cancelled by 
telephone it should always be confirmed by letter. The record should be removed and ruled 
through, marked “cancelled” together with the date of cancellation. The same is done with 
the copy of the order and both are stored, the order copy normally being kept for purposes of 
audit. 


IV. 

The rulings for procedure outlined above cover the majority of publications which occur 
in Standing book orders, but there are those which cannot be dealt with normally as they 
possess some feature which requires a necessary alteration in part of the procedure. Such 
“awkward” publications are multi-volumed works, works issued in parts, series and society 
publications. Blank cards without the ruled grid should be kept for these publications. 


When multi-volumed works and works in parts are placed on order, ascertain how many 
volumes or parts there will be, and in the latter case, title-pages and indexes, and enter them 
separately on the card. As each volume or part is received, the date of receipt is entered 
against each entry, and when the work is completed the record is removed. Many series may 
be treated as multi-volumed works as they are limited in the number of volumes. There are, 
however, several where no such limitation applies and which appear to continue indefinitely. 
These are best entered individually under the name of the series as they are received. For the 
purposes of overdues the series entry should be checked in the British National Bibliography’s 
monthly index. 


With regard to society subscriptions it is not a case so much of variation of procedure as 
the separation of the wide variety of publications which may be received under these subscrip- 
tions. They can cover periodicals, directories, series, annual reports, and a number of miscel- 
laneous publications, each of which should be treated according to its type and entered as 
such. The miscellaneous publications should be entered under the name of the society with 
the sub-division “‘miscellaneous publications”, and the receipt of each volume noted as under 
series. Care should be taken to see that the annual report is received, as it often contains a list 
of the works published during the year by the society. 
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\ccuracy is essential, both in making out records and entering receipts. It should be 
borne in mind that once a record is made out it has to last several years before having to be 
made out again and care and effort expended in the beginning in planning and setting up 
ensures the subsequent easy working of the system. An endeavour has been made to cover the 
basic aspects of the subject as fully as possible as little would appear to have been written on 
sandine book orders, although periodical orders seem to have been covered fairly adequately. 
Mo® ot the conclusions set forth in this article are based on the writer’s own observations and 
ca information kindly supplied by Mr. R. K. B. Aldridge, F.L.A., Borough Librarian, 
Huddersfield, Mr. C. D. Overton, F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, Colonial Office and Common- 
wealth Relations Office, and Mr. PF. R. Pryce, A.L.A., Reference Librarian, Holborn. 


A Cataloguer’s Ideal—Some Thoughts 


on the Reproduction of Catalogue Cards 
By Pri S. ParGerer, M.A., F.L.A., Chief Cataloguer, Coventry City Libraries. 


Tue efficient production of catalogue cards is a task which still confronts librarians in spite of 
the new card service of the British National Bibliography (B.N.B.), since the local needs of 
libraries differ from each other and each library requires certain local information on its cards 
in addition to the standard information on a B.N.B. card. Thus I would like to set out some of 
the features to be desired in a card reproduction system, to discuss these features, and then to 
suggest a way of producing cards using the services of the B.N.B. as well as making ample 
provision for local needs. 


The features to be desired in a card reproduction system are :— 

1. The elimination of copying by hand as far as possible. 

2. The maximum use of bibliographical services already available. 

3. The means of adding to master entries (or master plates) material of local importance 
as well as standard bibliographical matter. 

The ability to use local forms of card stock. 

The filing of master plates in a form suitable for reprinting cards whenever desired. 
. The ability to use master plates for the production of up-to-date subjeé lists. 

Running costs and materials to be of a range which libraries can afford. 


The first feature, the elimination of copying by hand as far as possible (and thus removing 
possibilities of error in copying and the need for careful checking of all copied matter), 
suggests that some method of photocopying should be used whereby catalogue entries already 
in print can be reproduced and used without the need for further copying and checking. 
Thus if the entries in the weekly issues of the B.N.B. could be photocopied, most modern 
additions to a library would be covered, only the non-British and pre-1950 books having to be 
catalogued individually. Mr. A. J. Wells (General Editor of the B.N.B.) assures me that 
there would be no objection to photocopies being made from the B.N.B. week/y /ists for use in 
the copier’s own library, though the Council of the B.N.B. might not be prepared to sell 
single cards for such a purpose. 


The second feature is that the maximum use should be made of existing bibliographical 
services, as already suggested in the previous paragraph. The card service of the B.N.B. is a 
help to some libraries, though these find that they either have to adapt the cards to suit their 
needs or else adjust their own forms of classifving and cataloguing to those of the B.N.B. 


This question of needing to adapt B.N.B. cards to take local information and to meet 
local varieties in cataloguing and classification leads me to the statement of my third feature, 
that local matter should be easily included together with the standard information about a book. 
The adaptation of sma! quantities of B.N.B. cards is relatively simple, but when the number of 
cards to be so treated is reckoned in several dozens per title the problem can be considerable. 
It is necessary to add the library’s own form of class number to the entry (some libraries use 
shorter forms of Decimal Classification numbers than the B.N.B. while others use different 
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classifications). Further, some libraries will already have in their catalogues forms of author 
headings which do not agree with the B.N.B. forms of headings (e.g. as in the case of hyphened 
names or pseudonyms) while information should be given on a master entry of tracings for 
any added entries deemed necessary for a title. In some libraries it is also the practice to 
indicate the locations of different copies of a title on the catalogue cards. 


The fourth feature is that it should still be possible to use local varieties of card stocks, 
Different coloured cards may be used for different sequences for ease in identification, while 
some cards may bear overprinted words or panels for use as location or union cards or for 
shelf-register or stocktaking purposes. B.N.B. cards are supplied in one style only and mus 
be overstamped or overprinted if different types of cards are to be indicated. 


The fifth feature is that master plates should be filed in a form suitable for the reprinting 
of cards as required. This rules out the use of microfilm for photocopying, as by this method 
the interfiling of new entries is very difficult. 

The sixth feature requires that plates should be available to use for the compilation of 
up-to-date subject or class lists. A request for a list of books on a subject could be met by 
running off a set of cards for the reader, while a booklist for publication could be produced 
from cards printed in the same way and these would then be mounted and photographed 
(either for litho or photostencil duplication). As an alternative, it would be possible to adapt 
a card printer to list entries in a double-column foolscap format. 


The seventh feature, that running costs and materials should be of a range which libraries 
can afford, speaks for itself, while the cost of initial equipment must not be excessive. However, 
the cost of installation must be considered in relation to staff time saved and efficiency achieved. 


Having thus set out the features desired in a system of card reproduction, I would now like 
to describe a way in which these features might be incorporated so that the scheme can be 
considered, discussed and, if possible implemented. I must in all fairness State that the idea has 
been inspired by the methods of the B.N.B. card production system which was described by 
Mr. Wells in the Journal of Documentation (June 1957) and aims to use a similar method in 
miniature with provision for local deviations. The equipment required is :— 

1. Typewriter with stationery. 

2. Photocopier with photostencils. 

3. Processing outfit for photostencils. 

4. Stencil filing cabinets. 

5. Printing machine. 

It is desirable that the first item, the typewriter, should possess a typeface which har- 
monises nicely with the B.N.B. typeface and is not too large. With this typewriter sheets of 
gummed white paper are to be used, the sheets being 5 inches wide and perforated at half-inch 
intervals so that strips can be torn off easily. One of these strips is typed for every title added 
to the library, the class number (in the form required by the library) being typed on the upper 
left, the B.N.B. serial number on the upper right and the name heading required to match the 
existing catalogue in the centre of the lower part of the strip (each strip being able to take two 
lines of type) : 


771.3148 B57-17281 
EMANUEL, Walter Daniel | 


In cases where tracings are needed for additional entries or where locations of copies are 
given on every card, a further strip is typed bearing this information. As this matter is to 
appear at the foot of the printed cards, due regard must be paid to avoiding the punched hole 
in the cards when laying out this lower slip. 


The photocopier would be designed to copy same size an area of up to 5 inches by 3 inches 
for the production of photostencils to form the master plates. The lower part of the machine 
would consist of a raised platform with a pressure pad beneath on which weekly issues of the 
B.N.B. could be positioned so that any desired entry appeared in a cut-out panel or aperture 
in the platform, This panel would be fitted with a sliding shutter so that it could be adjusted 
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in depth to the size ot the B.N.B. entry. The slip bearing the class number, name heading and 
B.N.B. serial number would be placed in a shallow recess above the B.N.B. entry while 
the tracing slip (if any) would be placed at the foot of the entry in a second recess. Lights on 
either side of this composite copy would provide the necessary illumination for photographing, 
The upper part of the machine would consist of a form of camera, the lens of which would 
be set permanently for same-size copying and would be stopped down sufficiently in order 
to bring into focus both the B.N.B. entry and the slips which would be in slightly different 
planes. A small photostencil, preferably already mounted in a card frame, would be inserted 
in the top of the copier and an exposure made. (N.B. in the case of titles not listed in the 
B.N.B. a plain white sheet would be typed with the standard information about the book while 
local matter and headings would be covered by slips as already described. In place of the 
B.N.B. serial number on the heading slip, the date of publication would be typed). 


The next process is that of fixing and developing the image on the photostencil. At 
present there is no quick way of doing this ; what is required is some such method of pro- 
cessing as has been evolved for reflex copiers. It is perhaps not too wild a dream to hope that a 
means of processing could be evolved for photostencils whereby they could be passed between 
charged rollers in order to develop and fix the image. After processing, the heading slip 
would be gummed onto the frame of each stencil in order to provide a ready means of identi- 
fication and in order to facilitate the filing of the stencils. Thus the files of stencils would be 
arranged first by subjects (class number) then by name of author and finally by date of publi- 
cation under each author. These classified files of stencils would be stored in cabinets close to 
the printing machine. 


The printing machine would be similar to a stencil addressing machine and would be 
designed to print as many copies as required from one entry, irrespective of the type of card- 
Stock used, while it would also be able to print one each of a file of entries in succession for 
subject lists. 

The photocopier described above and the desired means of processing stencils still have 
to be constructed and developed. If there is sufficient demand for such equipment, however, it 
might be possible to interest the firms specialising in photostencils and in addressing equipment 
in the production of such a miniature photocopier and of small unit Stencils, together with a 
quick processing kit. Stencil printing machines for addressing purposes are of course already 
available, though most are designed to use a Stencil much smaller than librarians would 
require for cards. This article has been entitled “A cataloguer’s ideal’’—such an ideal could 
become a reality if there is a need for the process described and, if the scheme was adequately 
supported, there would be a chance of supplies being available at a cost to suit library funds. 
I shall be grateful to learn whether any librarians are interested in this proposal. 


Memorabilia 


I SCARCELY ever read a library report without 
seeing something on which I want to exclaim. 
The last complete year, 1956-7 produced more 
annual ones than any year in my recollection, 
and Stanley Snaith’s exclamation made years 
ago in Ihe Library Review, “bring me no more 
reports !” has found no echo in the con- 
temporary librarian breast. One learns from 
them as from no other professional publication 
what our practice of the art of publicity is 
currently. For, after all, propaganda, I hope in 
the finer sense of the word, is our reason for 
putting them forth. I love to read, as I do in 
that of Kettering, that sixtv vears ago it was a 
vigorously growing town with a thousand new- 


comers yearly, expanding industries, new 
homes, hospital, churches and schools. And 
one of the first duties of the newly constituted 
U.D.C, was the adoption of the Libraries Acts 
and to invite an expert and far-seeing librarian, 
James Duff Brown, to advise them. One 
result was that it secured one of the fir 
English open access libraries. This deflects m 
mind from the report to the first librarian, 
Miss Kate Pierce, still with us but in what! 
am sure is happy retirement at Tunbridge 
Wells. She came to study practical work # 
Islington, where Brown had organized a nes 
library service, and in a few years was, with 
Miss Kate Fearnside of Waterloo-with-Seaforth, 
Miss Olive L. Clarke of Islington, Miss Marios 
Frost of Worthing and Miss M. Gilbert ther 
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SKIRA ART BOOKS 


FLEMISH PAINTING 


Volume I: The Century of Van Eyck 
by Jacques Lassaigne 

The Precursors—Painters and [lluminators—The Master of Flémalle—Jan Van 
Eyck—The Ghent Altarpiece—The Turin Hours—The Bruges Circle—Petrus 
Christus—Rogier van der Weyden—Dirk Bouts—-Hugo van der Goes—The School 
of Bruges—Memling—Gerard David. 

WITH 115 COLOUR PLATES 
Royal 4to, cloth, slipcase. £8.8.0 


EARLY MEDIEVAL PAINTING 


by André Grabar and Carl Nordenfalk 


Frescoes, Mosaics, Illuminations from the 4th to 
the 11th Century 
Mosaics and Mural Paintings : Frescoes and mosaics in Rome and Milan, Carolingian 
Frescoes in Italy and Switzerland (Miinster, Mals, Naturno), Spain (Tarrasa and 


the Asturias), France (Germigny-des-Prés, Saint Germain, Auxerre), Germany 
(Saint Maximin’s, Trier, Lorsch, Oberzell, Goldbach, Fulda). 


Illumination from the 4th to the 11th Century : Illumination at the close of the Roman 
epoch, Pre-Carolingian illumination (Ireland and England, Merovingian illumination), 
Carolingian illumination, Mozarabic illumination in Spain, Anglo-Saxon illumination 
in the 10th and 11th centuries, Ottonian illumination. 


The first book entirely in full colour devoted to the great achievements of the art 
epoch following the close of classical antiquity. 


WITH 96 COLOUR PLATES 
Large sq. 4to buckram, slipcase. £7.15.0 


REMBRANDT 


hy Otto Benesch 
Director of the Albertina, Vienna 
This new biographical and critical study by the foremost authority in the field 
of Rembrandt studies is divided as follows: Rembrandt’s Life (1606-1669) ; 
Rembrandt’s Art: Microcosm, The Leyden Years (1623-1631), “Maniera Grande,’ 


The Beginning of the Amsterdam Period (1631), The Night Watch (1642), ‘Unum 
Necessarium,’ Maturity and the Final Period (1640-1669). 


WITH 56 COLOUR PLATES 
Sq. 8vo, cloth, colour jacket, slipcase. £2.5.0 


A. ZWEMMER LTD. 
76-80 Charing Cross Road, London, WC2 
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of Fulham, and later of Brentford and Chis- 
wick, an active and indefatigable pioneer of 
women in libraries. They secured representa 
tion of women on the L.A. Council and 
proved that they were the peers of men in 
work in which women were then few. This 
has taken me away from the report, which is 
very well written and shows service which 
reaches about 30°,,, in actual borrowers of the 
population and has an annual turnover of 
ten times the stock. 


* * 


What American central government can do 
is shown ina note by the Executive Secretary of 
the A.L.A., Mr. David H. Clift, in the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin, December, 1957. For the further 
implementation of the Library Services Act 
Congress has voted $5 million, $2 million more 
than the recommendation in the President’s 
budget. Credit is given to the people at large 
for being able to convince their representatives 
of the soundness and need for such extension of 
library services as the sum allocated implies. 
Such a notable appropriation in a year marked 
by a great economy drive, “dramatically reflects 
the growing demand for good library service 
on the part of people everywhere”. For 
ourselves, | hope that this enlightenment at the 
\merican summit may be made known to 
our authorities, especially this vear. 


* 


This novel reason for a decline of about a 
thousand in his readers is offered from 
Carshalton by Mr. S. W. Anderson, who 
prefaces it with the wise remark that attempts to 
explain fluctuating figures, as distinét from a 
definite trend up or down, are never very 
profitable, as so many varying factors have to 
be taken into account. Nevertheless he goes on 
to tell us that from “‘verbal intimation given by 
readers themselves, it became known that many 
were ceasing to use the libraries because during 
the period of petrol rationing, residents in 
Carshalton Beeches and in the area served by 
Stanley Park Road Branch being those closely 
affected. These people expressed their intention 
of visiting us regularly again when full use of 
their vehicles could be resumed.” I canno; 
tremember any other librarian noticing this 
it would surely give some satisfaction to 
Nasser whose Suez Canal grab was of course 
the cause of the shortage. Incidentally I have 
never run across a clear example of the 
Englishman’s loss of the desire or even ability 
to walk if he wants a book. 


We congratulate the Editor, Mr. James D, 
Stewart, his staff, and of course the Committee 
of Management on the successful completion of 
the British Union Catalogue of Periodicals which, 
by the publication of the fourth volume 
furnishes for every library a clue to the 
existence, whereabout, and therefore we 
conclude, the availability in Britain, of the 
main periodicals of the world. It is also a 
special pleasure to give the following im- 
portant sequel information with which Mr. 
Stewart has favoured us. 


All who are concerned with the availability 
of information of all kinds will be pleased to 
learn that the Nuffield Foundation has gener- 
ously made a grant of £8,250 over a period of 
three years for the compilation of a British 
Union Catalogue of Current Periodicals. This 
volume, which will be in continuation of 
BUCOP, will include all periodicals new since 
around 1950 as well as material additional! to 
the four volumes already published. 


There has been great activity since 1950 both 
in the publication of new periodicals here and 
abroad (especially in the scientific and technical 
fields), and in the acquisition of such items by 
British libraries. The new Union-Catalogue will 
be of immense service in making available this 
great new mass of material for research and 
information. 


The many users of BUCOP will also be glad 
to know that its permanent continuation is now 
assured. When the British Union-Catalogue of 
Current Periodicals has been completed, the work 
of continuing BUCOP will be taken over as 
part of the normal activities of the National 
Central Library. 


The Librarian’s Library 


RANGANATHAN, S. R. The Five Laws of Library 
Science. 2nd Ed. 1957. 449 pp. D. 8vo. 
As the key in its own way to all his activities 
subsequent to 1931 when the first edition appeared, 
Students of Ranganathan will be glad to have this book 
again in print. It foreshadowed his attitude and 
methods of absorbing and applying the work of other 
men and systematising it. Librarianship of course did 
not begin in 1931 as some are too apt to imagine, and 
the Fire Laws is not the less desirable for that. We 
regret, therefore, that we can only refer too briefly to it 
in these pages; a real appraisal of it, without our 
customary adulation, would be of service to Students 
and to its author’s high reputation. 
The new matter in the book is Chapter, O., Genesis, 
in which are recalled again the author’s beginnings as 4 
librarian, after having taught mathematics in the 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


from | 


Oldbourne Press 


Theatre 
HANDBOOK FOR THE AMATEUR THEATRE by Peter Cotes 30s 


Compiled by producer Peter Cotes this reference work covers all aspects of the amateur theatre including 
producing and acting, set and costume designing, publicity and business management. ““Anybody who wants 
to start an amateur acting group will find here sound advice on how to proceed.”"— Daily Telegraph. 


Psychology 
SELF-CONDITIONING by Dr. Hornell Hart 15s 


A modern technique which relieves nervous tension and depression by developing a co-operative, constructive 
approach to life,and its problems. This book, highly successful in America, has been specially edited by a 
British doctor. 


Natural History 
THE BEAST THAT WALKS LIKE MAN by Harold McCracken 15s 


An account of the life and legend of the Grizzly Bear—now almost extinct—by a noted naturalist and explorer. 
“The author is to be congratulated in producing a book so interesting to both the general reader and the 
scientific zoologist.""—Dr. Harrison Matthews. New Scientist. 


HUNTERS OF THE STORMY SEA by Harold McCracken 15s 


The Russian promyshleniki were an avaricious band of plunderers who spared no expense in the pursuit of the 
valuable sea otter. Between 1740 and 1840 they amassed vast fortunes in the trade and colonised the Aleutian 
islands and the North-west coast of America. “A serious and admirably documented account of a century of 
history in the North Pacific.""—The Observer. 


Cuisine 


GERMAN WINES by Frank Schoonmaker 12s 6d 


A concise authoritative description of German wines, their qualities, classification and production. Written 
specially for the layman by international wine expert Frank Schoonmaker, it contains interesting wine lore of 
the vineyards along the Rhine and Moselle. 


Teen-age Fiction 


TREASURES IN THE DEPTHS by Robert Uhl 9s 6d 


A thrilling account of deep sea diving and treasure hunting in the Caribbean by the Cahill family. Illustrated 
with true to life photographs and packed with authentic detail on divers’ training. 


ON THE TRAIL OF INCA GOLD by Hector Lazo 9s 6d 


With his teacher and three young Peruvian friends Dick Collins searches for the lost City of the Incas high up 
in the Peruvian mountains. Historical detail and real-life photographs add interest to an exciting adventure 
Story. 


- Please request leaflets on Express Language Courses 
(Books and 2 LP Records: £5 complete) 
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University of Madras ot which he had become librarian ; 
his boredom at first with a library in which readers 
seldom exceeded a dozen a day, and desultory occupa 
tion with cataloguiny; his coming to the School ot 
Librarianship at University College just over a yea: 
later in 1924, where he read, attended leétures and for 
about six weeks worked in Croydon Public Libraries ; 
“the forward trends were impressive. But, the lines ot 
development of the diflerent sectors of library practice 
appeared unrelated”; there was no team work. Could 
not, he thought, the varied precepts and practices bi 
reduced to a handful of basic principles 2? He worked 
on at his Colon scheme, his classified Catalogue Code, 
and all the time felt the growing pressure of his want ot 
a syStem of librarianship. It was his professor who 
gave him “Books are for use’’ and this “landed him in 
pertect relief. The enunciation of the other laws was 
automatic”’ 


Recently Mr. Benge remarked that the Five 
Laws had to be so simple as to be almost childish. 
Great truths usually are: the Beatitudes tor example 
and the basic tenets of every creed. Librarianship, 
long before these aétivities emerged was described in 
the phrase, “Librarianship is the conservation and 
4 xploitation of books for the use of readers’. Codes ot 
rules were made for classing by Dewey; criteria of 
classification by Richardson; the basic canons by 
Sayers; rules tor cataloguing by Cutter. There was 
indeed little that was new in the Five Laws—cxcept 
their sequential arrangement and then the fascinating 
attempt to work out their implications. That attempt 
was of capital value and not only to its author. 


rhe turther addition to the edition is Chapter 8, a 
detailed study of the developments in library science 
since 1931 and its digvijaya or world-conquering march. 
lhis is simply written but profound and wide-embracing 
in its exposition of the manner in which Ranganathan’s 
thinking, reflected in his successive books, is atleéted by 
and affects the new work in indexing, documentation, 
and scientitic method generally as focussed on libraries. 
Only a reference to it is possible in our space but it 
demands, and we think deserves, several! hours of study. 
It contirms on a high level the continuing consistency 
of Ranganathan’s thought. To the beginner this tinal 
chapter is dithicult, but its omission from a first reading 
would do no harm to the good influence the book, now 
nicely printed, should exercise. 


LEpucation Topay. Report of the 
National Conference held at Chaucer House 
in May, 1957, organised by the Association 
of Assistant Librarians aad Standing Com- 
mittee on Education for Librarianship 
(London Region). 1957. 40p. Sm. cr. 8vo. 
Wrappers. 5s. (from K. M. G. Newbury, 
Central Library, Banstead Road, Purley, 
Surrey). 

If the price of this pamphlet seems as long as its 
title, that is the worst that can be said about it. (nd it is 
worth the money to those who are concerned with our 
training aims and methods. Mr. R. C. Benge, the 
general editor and opening speaker, deals tirst with the 
impact of full-time library education on part-time 
classes, and useful gencral matters. His first request to 
us that “we freely admit that we have not bothered 


about education”’ gives this reviewer a jerk. It seems tw 
us that we have bothered about it more than anything 
else ; even our Status and salaries have not so exercised 
us. Nor do we accept his quotation from Savage as tnx 
that the U.C.L. School of Librarianship was “established 
atter the tirst world war without much enthusiasm fron 
some elements in the profession’. Indeed at the fing 
meeting of the A.A.L. (L.A.A.) when the tidings of j 
were announced, it was hailed as “the best news we 
have had tor years’’. What did cause great controversy 
was that the university could not by Statute offer whole- 
time courses for any but its own examinations. |t 
established the University of London Diploma in 
Librarianship. It was this rival to our own Diploma 
that aroused acute antagonism which survived until 
experience brought about ways of reconciling and 
relating the two qualitications. From the tirst, howeve: 
the U.C.L. School was the Library _\ssociation’s 
School, too, and on its committee the latter has always 
been strongly represented. 


These are, however, trivial matters at this Stage, 
and Mr. Benge says many things well and wisely. The 
moral of the matter is the commonsense one that part 
time Study is Study undertaken currently with our day’s 
work and usually when that work is over and our 
minds are weary. Another is that teachers also are tired 
who have to pack into a one year’s course to cover the 
syllabus so much that at the end of the day the Student 
is “punch drunk”’ and finds it dithcult to do independent 
work or thinking. So much comes out in the first page 
of his address, and thought-provoking matters such as 
these emerge on every page of the little record of the 
proceedings, challenging discussion that will do as 
good, Mr. J. S. Davey gives us a good review of what 
the Correspondence Courses have done and are doing. 
It seems that J. D. Brown was the first of the Tutors- 
what a lot we owe to that modest far-sceing man !—in 
1904 and by 1918-19 there were 49 courses in action as 
well as 38 special courses for the “‘refreshing” of 
demobilised librarians ; in 1930 the A.A.L. was asked 
to undertake the management and soon had 532 
courses going. Now there are 1,450 with 70 tutors, 
covering together 20 subjeéts, with Standard courses 
and all sorts of checks and revision aétivities. That is 
really immense; its influence covers the Common- 
wealth and other far places of the earth. 


Mr. W. Caldwell, who has charge of the Newcattle 
upon-Tyne Library School, contributes a Study of the 
work of Library Schools and of the widening of the 
aims, which were at first entirely and Still are largely 
direéted to getting passes at Registration level, and now 
are endeavouring to provide the whole background of 
fact and idea which librarians should possess. It is 4 
formidable endeavour, and it is doubtful if, in the one 
or even two years that can be given to the Schools, mor 
than some indications can be inculcated. But, even 
this limited objeétive could be achieved, an attitude 
towards modern thought and traditional achievement 
could be inculcated which would influence the future ot 
the students. 


Discussions on the F.P.E. that this examination 
needs a new approach whatever that may mean, trom 
that to the expired Entrance, as well as other usetul 
hints ; on Bibliography and Book Produétion Assis 
ance to Readers and Library Administration, scem 
have been well-thought and must have been useful 
Four conference resolutions were adopted : 


Students should not take the F.P.E. unless 
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SMITH’S 
BOOKSHOP 


OVER 200 YEARS OF 
BOOKSELLING EXPERIENCE 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


CATALOGUE OF 
ANTIQUARIAN 
AND 


MODERN BOOKS 
ISSUED REGULARLY 


Post free — on application 


JOHN SMITH & SON 
(GLASGOW) LIMITED 


57-61 & 66 ST. VINCENT STREET 
GLASGOW, C.2 
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| THE HOLT-JACKSON | 
| Book Company | 
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| Public and County 
| Library Booksellers | 
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| 
MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 


London Showroom at 59 Brirton STREET, 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1! 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


Telephone: Southport 78568 


ACKSONS 
LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
SCHOOL CONTRACTORS 


666a, LIVERPOOL ROAD, 
AINSDALE - SOUTHPORT 
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New EPWORTH Books 


THE SAINT 

AND THE BOY 

By John Leale 8». Od. net 
Illustrated by Sillince 

If the stories of the saints had been written by children 
our picture of them would often be very different. In 
this collection of stories, the central figure is a saint, 
and each chapter—complete in itself—tells such 
incidents as children would be most likely to 
appreciate and remember. 


MR. TWINK, 

By Freda Hurt 7s. Od. net 
Illustrated by Nina Scott Langley 

This is yet another story about that sagacious half- 
Siamese cat, Mr. Twink, and his well-meaning dog 
friend, Sergeant Boffer. Mr. Twink’s remarkable 
detective powers enable him to solve another mystery. 


Postage extra 
THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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they have the tive G.C.E. certiticates. 

\ minimum list of text-books should be 
issued by the A.A.L. 

Ihe present State of many Staff libraries is 
deplored and public library authorities should be 
induced to improve them. 

Student public librarians are reminded of their 
righrs to claim 50 per cent (up to £10) of the cost 
of text-books their authority does not provide. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 


“Tue Liprary Worip”’. Feb., 1958. 


Sir, 

Mr. Milne’s letter in your December issue is 
refreshing indeed. It says what many working 
librarians have thought for some years without 
having the temerity to face the embattled 
cohorts of Chaucer House and the library 
schools. Their motto is not “mastery” but 
“mystery” and their practice is to inflate 
technicalities with windy theorising in the hope 
of increasing their own prestige which they 
rashly equate with that of the profession as a 
whole. 

What responsible senior librarians expect of 
a qualification is that its holder should be a 
sound working librarian, capable of doing 
most of the senior jobs in an average public 
library. If the young man or woman is also an 
educated and cultivated human being, so much 
the better. The higher theory of information 
science, the kind of bibliographical work done 
in one library in a hundred is neither here nor 
there and as for the breeding of numerical 
centipedes passing as class numbers, words fail 
me. 

In fact we all know that there are too many 
able assistants failing examinations for reasons 
which have no bearing on their professional 
competence and there are as many nitwits with 
sponges for minds who can be relied upon to 
pass with flying colours. There is more than a 
suspicion that current teaching methods, with 
their emphasis on pass rates, encourage this 
attitude. How many tutors full-time, part-time 
or correspondence dare say, “I will teach you 
how to be a librarian, whether you flatter the 
examiners with the current catch words is your 
lookout”. 

Librarianship is a practical job in the public 
service and our training should recognise this. 
It should contain as much technique as is 
necessary to do the job properly and no more, 
no pretentious theorising and a substantial 
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balance of living culture, not excluding the 
cultivation of powers of self-expression. Under 
the pressure of the technical spirit of the age, 
the community is producing more than enough 
clever apes and moronic experts. It would bea 
pity for librarians to swell those ranks. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. K. B. Aupripgg, 


Librarian, Public Library and Art Gallery, 
Huddersfield. 


THe Eprror, 
“THe Liprary 
Sir, 

In your issue of last July (page 15) the 
reviewer of my United States Influence om 
Norwegian Librarianship, 1890-1940, suggests 
“. .. that scores of Norwegian librarians in the 
past thirty years have been trained, or have 
worked, in British libraries and library schools”, 
1 am sure that many Norwegian librarians have 
worked in British libraries, but I seriously 
question whether many were trained in British 
library schools up to 1940 as your reviewer 
implies. As noted on page 78 of the Study, 
Mr. Raymond Irwin reported to me that 
between 1919, when the School of Librarian- 
ship and Archives at University College, 
London, was established and 1939-40, only one 
Norwegian was graduated from the School. 
There were a few other part-time and non- 
graduate Norwegian Students, but if yout 
reviewer has evidence of the extensive training 
of Norwegians in British library schools up to 
1939-40 I should be much interested to learn of 
it. 


14 Jan., 1958 


Sincerely yours, 
J. Pertam DANTON, 


Dean, University of California School of 
Librarianship, Berkeley 4, California. 


|We are glad to acknowledge the correctness 
of Dean Danton’s comment. The Scandi 
navian librarians, who went abroad for it, of 
earlier years did take most of their training 
from the American schools, but there wert 
several younger ones (and before 1940) who 
attually served in the Croydon, Islington, and 
other libraries here, as part of their training: 
Professor Irwin must of course be right whet 
he says that only one took the diploma. Mj 
reference was not to graduate Students only 
and was not meant to be a criticism of the 
Dean’s interesting book.—Eptror.] 
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